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"His beauty is established in its influence on your own,
I can read it in your face."

He left her before she could reply and afterwards would
play nothing but Chopin. He held her hand again in fare-
well.

"You are staying in the Hague, Madame?"

"I return to Enkendaal to-morrow."

"Alas! the greatness of Chopin will shrink when you are
gone. He will become a sentimental memory."

She smiled. "Which is what you consider him?"

"In your absence."

"Then you have been the more generous in my presence.
.. , But how do you play so well work that you despise?"

"I am a diplomat, Madame." He kissed her hand again.
"And a desolate one. Au revoir. It is permitted to dream of
the Nocturne, if not to play it?"

"If I could command the dreams of diplomats," she
replied, "I should have Europe for my empire."

"Mon Dieu, Madame, le monde entier serait a peine assez
grand pour votre empire"

She was warmed by his flattery, not because she valued
it or because she failed to perceive his underlying con-
tempt for her race and judgement, but because to be
flattered was to exist, to feel herself existing, to throw off,
if for a moment only, the sensation, which chiefly tor-
mented her, of being a ghost with no place in the world.
Sitting in the hotel that evening before going out to dine,
she tried to remember the sound of Lewis's voice, but
could not; his face also was indistinct in her imagination;
she could recall nothing clearly except his grip on her
shoulders, the grip of one who had become invisible, who
was, perhaps, dead. Dead? Or ill? Or gone away from
Groenlingen? Perhaps her letter had been thrust under his
door and was lying unopened. She looked up at the porter's
desk, thinking that she would ask for a telegraph form, but

to telegraph and receive no answer------. Her fingers

tightened in her palm, and, having put away from her, in
pride and fear, above all in weariness, the project of send-
ing a telegram, she yet began to devise vain forms of words: